OUTSTANDING  AMONG  human  rights  is 
the  right  of  sight.  The  ability  to  see  is 
considered  by  many  as  the  most  precious 
sense.  It  may  be  trying  to  have  defective  hear- 
ing, but  the  beauty  of  the  world  is  not  shut  out. 
Not  to  be  able  to  smell  is  frequently  a  blessing. 
Lack  of  taste  dulls  life,  but  it  does  not  darken 
it.  Many  factors  easily  make  up  for  a  deficient 
sense  of  touch.  Even  the  "inalienable  rights" 
of  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness" 
are  marred  if  one  cannot  see.  Certainly  life  is 
badly  hampered  without  sight.  Liberty  is  sadly 
restricted,  and  the  successful  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness is  too  often  a  futile  quest  for  those  who 
cannot  see.  There  are  few  human  rights  that 
are  as  essential  as  the  ability  to  see. 

And  yet  how  lightly  is  this  precious  gift  held ! 
Taking  sight  for  granted,  few  persons  give 
thought  to  the  possibility  of  losing  it.  While 
blindness  stirs  the  emotions  and  arouses  popu- 
lar interest  and  support,  most  appeals  for  safe- 
guarding sight  fall  on  unresponding  ears.  For 
too  long  the  right  of  sight  has  been  looked  on 
in  the  reverse  way.  Too  much  thought  has 
been  given  to  this  sense  after  it  has  gone.  The 
time  to  lock  the  barn  door  is  before  and  not 
after  the  flight.  This  principle  applies  not  only 
to  the  proverbial  horse  but  also  to  sight. 

Most  literature  on  the  subject  of  sight  has 
dwelt  on  the  consequences  of  its  absence  or  on 
methods  of  remedying  its  defects.  What  is  writ- 
ten here  concerns  neither  of  these  aspects;  nor 
is  it  addressed  in  a  sympathetic  or  an  under- 
standing way  to  those  without  sight.  It  is 
directed  most  earnestly  to  those  who  still  have 
the  ability  to  see,  urging  them  to  cherish  this 
gift  and  to  lend  their  support  in  recognizing 
this  ability  as  an  inalienable  right  of  which  no 
human  being  should  be  deprived. 

All  over  the  world,  people  are  being  deprived 
of  this  human  right  needlessly  and  shamefully! 
While  the  extent  of  blindness  is  probably  less  in 
this  land  than  in  most  other  countries,  the  pres- 
ence of  120,000  persons  without  sight,  or  one 
blind  person  in  every  thousand  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  50,000  children  with  defective  vision 
is  too  great  a  toll  to  be  considered  lightly.  And 
the  tragedy  is  multiplied  by  the  fact  that  nearly 
three  fourths  of  the  blindness  in  this  country  is 
absolutely  preventable ! 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  attack  this  problem 
is  for  those  of  us  who  have  sight  to  ask  what 
right  we  have  to  jeopardize  this  precious  sense, 
as  possessed  both  by  ourselves  and  by  others. 
Well  may  we  ask,  for  example,  what  right  we 
have  to  permit  the  inevitable  deprivation  of 


sight  which  another  war  would  certainly  exact. 
Few  victims  of  the  last  war  are  more  to  be 
pitied  than  those  who  lost  their  sight.  While 
many  have  adjusted  themselves  and  fill  us  with 
admiration  for  their  courage,  the  world  is  still 
black  for  most  of  them.  A  recent  book  by  an 
English  officer,  blinded  in  the  war,  tells  a  fasci- 
nating story  of  how  he  was  lifted  "out  of  the 
abysmal  depths  of  gloom  and  mental  depres- 
sion" and  how  he  became  convinced  "that  blind- 
ness was  only  a  handicap  to  life  and  not  the 
end  of  it."  A  similar  book  by  a  French  officer 
tells  of  his  adjustment  to  an  unseeing  world; 
and  while  he  relates  it  with  a  fine  spirit,  there 
is  a  poignant  pathos  as  he^  tells  of  the  wife  whose 
face  he  has  never  seen  and  of  i\\e  little  son 
of  whom  he  writes,  "When  he  walks  along  with 
me  holding  to  my  hah(/.,  he  thinks  that  I  am 
leading  him;  and  before  long  he  ^Vill  be  asking 
me  to  read  to  him  the  little  stories  in  his  picture 
book.  .  .  .  But  a  day  wijl  come  when  doubt 
will  arise,  then  the  mystery  of  I  the  eyes  that 
do  not  see." 

One  views  the  loss  of  sight  as  a  handicap; 
the  other  speaks  of  the  "mystery  of  the  eyes 
that  do  not  see,"  but  the  destruction  of  sight 
by  war  must  be  looked  on  as  a  barbarous  depri- 
vation of  a  human  right.    There  ought  to  be  a 
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THOSE  CAPTAINS  OF  INDUSTRY  WHO  RE- 
GARD THE  RIGHT  OF  SIGHT  AS  INVIOLA- 
BLE ARE  SEEKING  TO  PROVIDE  AS  MANY 
SAFETY  MEASURES  FOR  THE  PROTEC- 
TION  OF   THEIR   WORKMEN   AS  POSSIBLE. 


law  requiring  that  in  every  council  chamber 
where  the  captains  of  nations  are  considering 
war  or  when  measures  which  may  lead  to  war 
are  being  enacted,  there  also  be  present  all  per- 
sons blinded  in  the  last  war! 

Let  us  turn  to  industry  and  see  how  its  cap- 
tains regard  the  right  of  sight.  What  do  we 
find?  Five  hundred  thousand  eye  accidents 
annually.  One  hundred  persons  made  totally 
blind  every  year.  Three  thousand  cases  involve 
the  loss  or  serious  impairment  of  sight  in  one 
eye.  The  annual  loss  of  sight  in  industry  alone 
creates  a  financial  burden  of  well  over  $2,000,000. 
The  carelessness  and  neglect  which  may  be  held 
responsible  for  the  majority  of  cases  of  acci- 
dental blindness  should  not  be  tolerated  by  the 
seeing  world.  It  is  a  matter  of  self  protection, 
for  who  knows  where  the  next  blow  will  fall? 
It  must  be  added,  however,  that  industrial 
leaders  are  not  unaware  of  this  toll  of  loss,  and 
the  results  of  safety  measures  make  an  impres- 
sive record,  which  inspires  and  impels  us  to 
increased  efforts  to  reduce  accidental  blindness 
to  a  minimum. 

Another  appalling  factor  in  accidental  blind- 
ness which  calls  for  control  if  not  entire  elimi- 
nation lies  in  fireworks.  Twenty-three  per  cent 
of  eye  accidents  among  children  is  caused  by 
fireworks,  and  in  the  newspapers  every  morning 
after  the  Fourth  of  July,  headlines  portray  the 
ghastly  price  >Vft  pay  for  so-called  patriotism. 
Add  to  this  the  loss  which  comes  from  air  rifles 
and  arrows''  which  are  shot  while  playing 
Indians,  jack-knives,  scissors,  wires,  fish-hooks 
and  other  implements  which  we  allow  children 
to  have  too  freely,  and  we  have  a  glimpse  of 
how  lightly  the  gift  of  sight  is  held. 
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In  addition,  there  is  unnecessary  destruction 
of  this  precious  sense  by  inadequate  exami- 
nation of  children's  eyes  and  the  fitting  of  glasses 
by  incompetent  practitioners.  In  a  child's  life, 
nothing  is  more  important  or  more  worth  safe- 
guarding than  his  vision.  It  has  been  stated  that 
65  per  cent  of  what  is  learned  is  acquired 
through  the  eyes.  What  a  tragedy  it  is  to  permit 
this  avenue  of  learning  to  be  closed  needlessly! 

Turn  to  another  field  where  perhaps  the 
responsibility  for  permitting  the  loss  of  sight 
falls  more  heavily  on  those  now  blind  than  on 
those  who  have  sight.  The  loss  of  sight  which 
is  attributed  to  hereditary  causes  compels  seri- 
ous and  thoughtful  consideration.  Without  ques- 
tion, much  might  be  accomplished  if  it  were 
possible  to  exercise  control  in  this  field.  It  is 
futile  to  point  out  that  all  hereditary  diffi- 
culties could  be  eliminated  in  one  generation  if 
those  predisposed  to  blindness  would  refrain 
from  marriage  or  from  the  bearing  of  children 
in  whom  the  defects  would  be  carried.  This 
goal  could  hardly  be  obtained  without  recourse 
to  positive  and  drastic  measures,  for  an  attempt 
to  prevent  merely  by  verbal  appeal  the  marriage 
of,  or  bearing  of  children  by,  the  number  of 
individuals  concerned  would  be  as  ineffective  as 
it  is  simple.  Yet  this  is  a  direct  responsibility 
which  the  present  generation  of  blind  people 
must  assume. 

The  reduction  of  blindness  from  hereditary 
causes  nevertheless  lies  within  the  realm  of 
possibility  and  should  be  effected.  Much  infor- 
mation about  hereditary  blindness  is  now  avail- 
able. Dr.  J.  Myles  Bickerton  stated  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Eugenics  Society  in  England  in 
March  1932  that  "we  know  more  about  the 
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hereditary  diseases  of  the  eye  than  about  those 
of  any  other  organ,  and  for  the  good  reason  that, 
being  the  most  important  and  complicated  of 
our  sense  organs,  its  slightest  defects  cause 
marked  disturbances  of  functions. "  The  impor- 
tance of  attack  in  this  field  lies  in  the  fact  that 
24  per  cent,  or  nearly  one  fourth,  of  all  blind- 
ness could  be  prevented  by  the  elimination  of 
hereditary  causes. 

Studies  showing  the  action  of  heredity 
throughout  many  generations  are  numerous.  Of 
the  939  children  for  whom  case  studies  have 
been  made  from  the  records  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, 275,  or  29  per  cent,  showed  defective 
ancestry  or  had  siblings  who  were  defective. 
Census  records  reveal  that  the  percentage  of 
blind  individuals  having  blind  relatives,  par- 
ents or  siblings,  varies  from  4  to  30  per  cent. 
The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  such  figures 
make  it  difficult  to  understand  the  apathy 
exhibited  by  the  seeing  public. 

Indeed  the  question  may  well  be  raised  as  to 
what  right  we  have  to  allow  generation  after 
generation  to  continue  to  produce  children  who 
will  be  defective  and  who  often  must  be  main- 
tained at  public  expense.  The  records  of  Perkins 
Institution  contain  the  history  of  one  family 
which  covers  five  generations,  and  of  which 
twenty-four  of  the  fifty  members  had  cataract, 
and  nine  of  them  attended  the  school  at  public 
expense.  Certainly  in  a  school  for  the  blind 
the  appearance  of  the  children  of  former  pupils 
and  of  as  many  as  four  brothers  and  sisters 
should  not  be  ignored.  Intelligent  action  would 
involve  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
program  for  field  work  with  the  full  cooperation 
of  state  authorities.  Back  of  this  must  be  an 
awakened  public  conscience  that  sight  is  a  right 
to  be  maintained  even  at  the  cost  of  parent- 
hood. 

Hopeful  as  all  these  fields  are  for  the  con- 
servation of  sight  there  is  still  another  in  which 
the  outlook  for  achievement  is  even  brighter 
although  the  factors  involved  are  to  most  per- 
sons appalling.  There  has  long  been  a  social 
taboo  about  mentioning  the  venereal  diseases. 
Yet  it  is  in  this  arena  that  a  battle,  fierce  but 
winning,  may  and  must  be  fought  if  the  right  of 
sight  is  to  be  maintained  for  many  who  are 
now  destined  for  a  darkened  world.  Here  is 
a  field  where  vividly  and  viciously  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  are  visited  on  their  children. 

The  direct  attack  today  must  be  on  syphilis 
because  the  battle  against  the  visual  conse- 
quences of  gonorrheal  infection  is  one  of  the 
epics  of  yesteryear  in  the  conquest  of  causes  of 
blindness.  At  least  15  per  cent  of  all  loss  of 
sight  is  attributable  to  syphilis,  both  congenital 
and  acquired.  The  pernicious  ramifications  of 
this  disease  go  deep  into  the  vitals  of  public 
health,  filling  with  countless  victims,  hospitals 
for  the  insane,  institutions  for  the  feebleminded, 


schools  for  crippled  children  and  homes  for  the 
indigent.  As  a  result,  syphilis  has  been  declared 
to  be  a  greater  menace  to  public  health  than 
any  other  single  infectious  disease  not  excepting 
tuberculosis.  The  toll  levied  by  syphilis  is 
magnified  many  times  by  the  fact  that  by  the 
application  of  proper  therapeutic  measures  this 
curse  could  be  blotted  out. 

The  campaign,  however,  must  be  waged  not 
against  an  elusive,  unisolable  germ  but  against 
public  opinion.  The  sufferers  reap  the  conse- 
quences of  neglect — neglect  based  on  a  culti- 
vated ignorance  long  protected  by  a  society 
unwilling  to  recognize  and  openly  combat  this 
dread  disease.  If  the  right  of  sight  is  to  be  main- 
tained the  mask  must  be  stripped  from  this 
source  of  human  misery.  A  continual  over- 
sight of  the  consequences  of  the  ancient  taboo 
cannot  and  must  not  be  tolerated. 

Hideous  as  are  all  the  manifestations  of  this 
disease,  none  are  more  tragic  than  those  passed 
from  one  generation  to  the  succeeding  one.  A 
society  can  hardly  be  called  human  when  it  is 
composed  of  individuals  who,  unmoved,  will  see 
payment  exacted  from  innocent  children.  But 
how  often  is  an  individual  moved  to  indignation 
at  the  sight  of  a  blind  child?  Were  he  told 
that  interstitial  keratitis  had  caused  the  child  to 
lose  his  vision  he  might  still  have  no  strong 
emotional  reaction.  However,  figures  show  that 
from  8  to  10  per  cent  of  pregnant  women  in 
prenatal  clinics  have  a  positive  Wassermann 
reaction  and  that  2  per  cent  of  their  children 
have  heredosyphilis.  In  one  half  of  the  chil- 
dren who  survive  to  suffer  late  heredosyphilis, 
interstitial  keratitis  will  develop.  This  is  but 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  syphilis  may  lead  to 
blindness.  Choroiditis,  leading  to  destruction 
of  the  retina,  and  juvenile  optic  atrophy  too 
often  bear  witness  to  this  prenatal  infection  of 
the  blood  stream.  Because  congenital  syphilis 
becomes  actively  apparent  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  15  years,  those  engaged  in  work  in  schools 
for  the  blind  are  acutely  aware  of  the  insidious, 
slow  destruction  wrought  by  its  presence,  a 
destruction  which  is  not  limited  to  any  single 
part  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  ironic  tragedy  of  this  situation  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  within  man's  power  to  exer- 
cise absolute  control  if  he  will.  Blindness  from 
this  source  can  be  wiped  out.  Acquired  syphilis 
can  be  accurately  diagnosed  in  its  early  stages, 
and  its  course  can  be  arrested  though  this 
involves  intensive  and  prolonged  treatment. 
Congenital  syphilis  may  likewise  be  brought 
under  control  through  systematic  treatment. 
Here  again  only  those  working  with  blind  chil- 
dren can  appreciate  the  sufferings  borne  by 
that  pathetic  group  of  individuals  who  week 
after  week  must  submit  to  the  jab  of  the  needle 
and  must  feel  the  treatment  coursing  through 
their  blood,  a  treatment  which  is  so  dangerous 
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that  it  can  be  administered  only  in  the  presence 
of  a  physician,  and  which  because  of  its  severity 
levies  its  own  toll. 

To  bring  about  the  possible  eradication  of 
congenital  syphilis  and  the  conservation  of  sight 
destroyed  by  it  involves  the  full  cooperation 
of  doctors,  the  support  of  the  press  and  the 
radio,  and  the  active  approval  of  an  enlightened 
public.  Medical  authorities  know  that  treatment 
of  an  infected  pregnant  woman  started  at  about 
the  fourth  month  will  protect  the  child  from 
the  curse  of  congenital  syphilis.  If  medical 
schools  will  make  this  routine  the  established 
practice  in  teaching,  if  all  doctors  will  as  a  part 
of  prenatal  examination  give  blood  tests  fol- 
lowed by  treatment  where  results  indicate  its 
need  and  if  prospective  parents  can  be  taught 
to  demand  this  care,  thousands  of  children  can 
be  saved  from  the  ravages  of  this  gruesome 
disease. 

The  stigma  which  has  attached  itself  to  "blood 
tests"  cannot  be  removed  in  a  day.  The  difficul- 
ties to  be  met,  however,  are  but  slight  in  com- 
parison with  the  prospects  of  prevention  if  this 
practice  is  established.  The  time  may  come 
when  the  request  made  by  a  mother  to  a  pros- 
pective son-in-law  when  he  asked  for  her  daugh- 
ter's hand  will  also  be  a  routine  practice. 
"Come  over  next  week,  and  let's  talk  about  it. 
And  when  you  come,"  she  requested,  "bring  the 
record  of  your  Wassermann  test!" 

Appalling  as  are  the  factors  involved  in  the 
salvaging  of  sight  tainted  by  syphilis,  and  skepti- 
cal as  many  are  of  results,  it  is  a  strange  turn 
of  events  that  enables  us  to  point  directly  to  the 
field  of  venereal  disease  for  positive  proof  of 
the  possibilities  of  prevention  and  for  the  cer- 
tainty of  accomplishment.  Fifty  years  ago 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  or  "babies'  sore  eyes" 
caused  by  gonorrheal  infection  at  the  time  of 
birth,  was  the  largest  single  cause  of  blindness 
in  children  and  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  sight 
of  40  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  American  schools 
for  the  blind.  In  1908,  however,  the  proportion 
was  28.8  per  cent.   In  1932  it  was  7.5  per  cent! 

Credit  for  this  splendid  accomplishment  goes 
to  Dr.  Karl  F.  Crede,  a  Belgian  obstetrician,  who 
while  working  in  the  hospital  in  Leipzig  in  1879 
discovered  that  the  infection  which  causes  oph- 
thalmia neonatorum  could  be  destroyed  by  the 
instillation  of  a  silver  nitrate  solution  in  the  eyes 
of  new-born  infants.  While  the  remedy  is  sim- 
ple and  effective,  recognition  of  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  making  this  method  of  prophylaxis  a 
required  routine  was  obtained  only  after  pro- 
longed, tireless  effort.  Members  of  the  medical 
profession,  fearing  that  they  might  offend  their 
patients  by  the  implications  of  immoral  living 
which  attach  themselves  to  ophthalmia  neo- 
natorum, hesitated  to  suggest  the  use  of  the 
drops  and  were  slow  to  urge  the  acceptance  of 
this  precaution.    It  must  be  pointed  out  that 


while  two  thirds  of  the  cases  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  are  of  gonorrheal  origin,  one  third 
of  the  cases  arise  from  simple  catarrhal  vagi- 
nitis, which  has  no  immoral  implications. 

The  results  of  this-  great  accomplishment 
should  inspire  all  interested  in  human  rights  to 
fight  for  the  preservation  of  sight  and  the 
removal  of  all  forces  that  destroy  it.  Too  long 
have  we  been  content  to  marvel  at  the  way 
blind  people  compensate  for  the  loss  of  sight. 
Too  often  have  we  prided  ourselves  on  the 
excellent  schools,  homes  and  workshops  for  the 
sightless.  Too  ready  are  we  to  ameliorate  the 
consequences  of  blindness  by  generous  provision 
for  aid,  relief  and  pensions.  Too  eager  are 
many  to  work  for  the  blind,  making  braille 
books,  buying  guide  dogs,  supplying  white  canes 
and  other  labels  marked  "handicapped."  I  do 
not  mean  to  disparage  these  efforts  for  they 
are  all  well  intended,  but  they  are  begging  the 
question.  And  at  times  one  is  tempted  to  cry 
"away  with  all  these  things,  and  attack  blind- 
ness itself  as  a  form  of  destruction  that  should 
not  be!"  Let  us  stop  salving  our  consciences 
with  compensations  to  blind  persons  and  ask 
ourselves  what  right  have  we  to  permit  any 
man,  woman  or  child  to  be  deprived  of  the 
right  of  sight  when  we  know  three  fourths  of 
blindness  is  preventable! 

Sight  is  a  God-given  gift  and  an  inalienable 
right.  After  examining  and  operating  on  many 
defective  eyes,  a  famous  ophthalmologist  once 
said,  "The  first  right  of  a  blind  person  is  not 
to  be  blind."  Certainly  the  first  right  of  a  seeing 
person  is  to  retain  his  sight.  To  do  this,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  be  vigilant,  careful  and 
unrelenting  in  all  measures  to  conserve  this 
inalienable  right  without  which  "life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness"  are  but  futile  quests. 


10.  The  support  of  every  movement  aiming  to 
conserve  sight  as  an  inalienable  right. 
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THE  RIGHT 
OF  SIGHT 
REQUIRES 

1.  Drops  administered  at  birth  of  every  child. 

2.  The  eyes  of  all  children  regularly  and 
periodically  examined  and  tested. 

3.  Corrective  glasses  scientifically  prescribed 
and  treatments  given  as  needed. 

4.  Sightsaving  classes  organized  for  children 
with  defective  vision. 

5.  Children's  sight  safeguarded  from  acci- 
dents, especially  from  fireworks. 

6.  Campaigns  for  safety  in  industry  and 
explicit  observance  of  rules  by  all  workers. 

7.  Avoidance  of  marriage  or  at  least  of 
parenthood  by  persons  with  transmissible 
causes  of  blindness. 

8.  A  blood  test  before  marriage. 

9.  Blood  tests  as  a  routine  part  of  prenatal 
care  with  treatment  when  necessary. 


